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Tue Spreap or Foot-anp-Movutsa Diskase. 


It is becoming a really serious question how this 
disease was introduced into the country and how it 
is carried to places distant from each other. All we 
are certain of is that it must have been introduced 
from the continent, where it is prevalent. There is 
no importation of living animals into the country and 
therefore the virus must have been carried by man 


or on some object derived from farms or markets. 


Whilst we rather doubt the long period of vitality 
supposed to be possessed by the causal organism when 
outside of an animal body, we may safely allow that 
it would retain infectivity for fourteen days. This 
— more than covers the time necessary for hides, 

oofs, offal and dead calves to reach our markets 
after being removed from an infected centre on the 
continent. Are all these things prohibited? We 
believe not, and we know that carcases of calves with 
the skin on are imported in large numbers to all our 
largest towns. If anything, other than alive animal, 
could carry infection an unskinned calf seems to us 
the very best of media. 

What steps are taken by the Board of Agriculture 
to trace the spread of ‘‘ Foot-and-mouth ”’ we know 
not; but we do know that success in such delicate 
and technical work can never be attained by unpro- 
fessional inspectors. What would the public say to 
the employment of lawyers and schoolmasters for the 
control and suppression of cholera or small-pox! 
What will they say to the use of retired army and 
navy officers for the extermination of foot-and-mouth 
disease ? There is bound to be a loud protest soon 
against the ways of the Board of Agriculture. 


Tue MEETING. 


_ The meeting of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion in Dublin is over and it may safely be said that 
this year’s proceedings have broken the record. In 
the numbers attending, in the sustained debates, in 
the interest taken, in the receptions given, and in the 
excursions enjoyed the Dublin meeting has surpassed 

all previous. 
ti The second day’s proceedings had a special attrac- 
0 in the paper so kindly written for us by Professor 
ossar-Ewart on ‘ Cross-breeding in Animals.” Of 
— such a master of the subject could not but be 
hae Severn and his audience felt that they had gained 
a ae and that more than one problem which is 
— ved was made clearer to them. But the meeting 
silent listeners. From Mr. Pallin, who 
bs discussion, down to the last speaker all 
alee to have a practical acquaintance with the 
KA i and a store of facts and observation which 

na ae on the large issues involved. 

nary Sur afternoon Mr. McKenny’s paper on ‘ Veteri- 
well aan and Mechanical Appliances led to a 
illae ained discussion which was opened by Mr. 
Sentleman who is rapidly establishing a 


reputati 
— 4S @ careful observer and a skilful practi- 


Not the least important of the day’s proceedings. 
was the Banquet in the evening. There were 
assembled some of the leading lights of Dzblin. The 
Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P., the Chief of the newly- 
formed Department of Agriculture. Mr. Field, M.P., 
perhaps the best informed authority in the United 
Kingdom on the trade in live stock and the re- 
quiremerfts of the meat trades. The Secretary 
of the Royal Dublin Society (Mr. Moss). The 
Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Ireland (Sir John W. Moore 
and Mr. Thos. Myles). The President of the 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland (Sir Christopher 
Nixon). Sir Chas. Cameron, M.P., Professor Ewart, 
Professor Carroll and other eminent men. 

Seldom indeed have after-dinner speeches been of 
higher quality than were delivered by the above dis- 
tinguished men, and never before has the Veterinary 
profession been more hiyhly valued than by its guests 
on this occasion. Making every allowance for post- 
prandial generosity it may be safely said that in 
Ireland the veterinary profession has some of its. 
firmest friends, and that nowhere is a brighter future 
more imminent. All this we declare—not because 
many pleasant things were said of us— but on account 
of the evident recognition of our wants and short- 
comings as well as the intelligent appreciation of our. 
potential usefulness in a wider sphere than is com- 
monly allowed. 

We regret that our reporter has not been able to 
supply a better account of the speeches. To tell the 
truth he has utterly spoiled them, but there is still 
enough in those of Mr. Plunket, Mr. Field and Sir 
Christopher Nixon to make pleasant reading for 
veterinarians. The Irish Veterinary College is to 
start on a sound basis, and no unfair competition with 
the local practitioner is to be practiced. This year 
marks a new era for the veterinary art in Ireland if 
only the members of the profession will do themselves. 
justice. Now is an opportunity which must be taken 
advantage of, and everyone of us should be waiting 
and watching to demonstrate that we are worthy of 
the encouragement so generously bestowed by the best 
minds among our friends. 

The Royal Dublin Society who put their rooms at 
our disposal for the meeting added a material kind- 
ness which was much appreciated. To our surprise 
and pleasure their Registrar wrote the following 
letter to our President:—‘‘I am desired by the 
Council of the Royal Dublin Society to state they will 
have much pleasure in admitting the members of the 
National Veterinary Association to the forthcoming 
Horse Show at Ball’s Bridge on presenting their 
official badges and signing the hook provided for the 
purpose at the members’ entrance.” This act of 
gracious courtesy will never be forgotten by the mem- 
bers who met at Dublin. The cynic says we should 


not look for rewards or recognitions for doing our 
duty, but human nature is certainly encouraged to 
further efforts in the right direction by sympathetic 
notice. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


FOOT INJURIES. 


In your issue of 7th July to hand there is a case by 
A. Rogerson, F.R.C.V.S., of injury to a horse’s foot. 
The accident is not so uncommon as might be 
imagined. I have during the past three years come 
across two similar cases. The first that of a pony 
that bad the horn of the near fore foot completely 
separated from the sensitive structures, the second 
that of a draught bull which had the horn of the 
outer claw of the off fore foot torn away. Both cases 
happened in Singapore, and were caused by a bullock 
cart wheel passing over the outer side of the hoof. 
The separation was in each case quite ‘‘ clean” and 
in neither was the horny box broken or injured in 
any way. The pony was very nearly dead from 
hemorrhage when | sawit. In the case of the bull 
there was very littie bleeding. The pony was shod 
the bull unshod. Both animals were destroyed at 


once. 
Enron Betz, M.R.C.V.S.L. 
Johore Bahru, 
via Singapore. 


“THE EFFECT OF LIGHTNING ON 
INSURED ANIMALS. 


With apologies to ‘“‘Nemo” for borrowing his 
sarcastic, though tersely pointed title, I would like 
to extend still further the article he has already 
touched on in the last number of The Record. My 
remarks will, no doubt, as I intend they should, be of 
greater interest to the younger members of the pro- 
fession—those just leaving College--than to older 
and more experienced men who have lived to suc- 
cessfully gauge the public mind and conscience. 

The effect of lightning on insured animals was one 


' of those things that I must confess ‘ staggered ”’ 


me when commencing practice. J had to learn that, 
in the summer months, whenever the death, or ob- 
scure injury of an animal occurred suddenly, the 
cause of such a death or injury must, without any 
shadow of a doubt, be stroke by lightning. Even 
should there have been no thunderstorm for weeks 
previous, nothing else could possibly have given rise 
to the said injury or death. 

This was first brought forcibly and unpleasantly 
to my notice some few years back, immediately after 
Thad left the Camden Town School and commenced 
country practice. I was requested, one Sunday 
morning, by an influential and wealthy farmer, to 
drive out some five or six miles in order to examine 
the carcase of a three-year-old beast that was hang- 
ing ready skinned and dressed in a village slaughter- 
house, and which he informed me had been struck 
by tightning. I repaired, with the usual amount of 
haste, to the place indicated and found the carcase of 
the animal, which had been duly slaughtered and 
dressed on the day previous, hanging to the wheel. 
Examination revealed to me the existence of a well- 
known bacterial disease affecting the near quarter, 


On reaching home I posted a letter or certificate to 
that effect to the owner. 

Evidently that was not what he wanted, for, on 
the following day he betook himself to one of my pro- 
fessional opponents, and there obtained what he 
desired, viz., a veterinary certificate stating plainly 
that the animal had been injured by lightning. This 
was taken to the agent of the Insurance Company, 
who, in face of knowing of my certificate to the con- 
trary, paid over the value of the animal without a 
murmur. Need I say I was surprised, staggered, 
shocked. It is difficult indeed to find a word fitly 
expressing my feelings. The result to me was 
morally, a clear conscience ; financially, the loss of a 
client, for that influential, wealthy, and would-be 
respected farmer is no longer to be numbered in my 
clientéle. 

Some short time afterwards my presence was re- 
quested at another neighbouring village to view the 
carcase of a cow, also said to have been struck by 
lightning. In this case the animal was turned out 
on the ‘“‘ Wash,”’ a series of pastures of varying acre- 
age, divided the one from the other by deep-cut dykes 
or drains, and was found in the water drowned, from 
which she was dragged, and lightning certificate 
expected. 

Result, another refusal, and the loss of another 
client, 

To these two instances I might add scores of others, 
deaths from widely varying causes for each of which 
the owner desired a certificate stating the cause to 
be lightning—deaths from anthrax, sudden deaths 
of animals in which heart disease had been previously 
diagnosed, and numerous case3 in which tke animals 
have been found injured, though not killed outright. 

It is these latter cases taat give the veterinarian 
his usual summer budget of worries and annoyances. 
I am referring to cases of so-called jinked-back, 
ricked-back, kink-backed, or paralysis. Here the 
practitioner is in a quandary. It is quite possible that, 
with the proper evidence of a storm immediately 
preceding the injury, the animal may have been 
injured by lightning stroke, although I think it more 
probable that the animal has sustained the hurt 
through galloping about during the fright engendered 
hy the storm. Still, there is always the doubt that 
it may have been caused by lightning. What is one 
todo? In the first cases I have mentioned—deaths 
from bacterial diseases such as black quarter, 
anthrax, etc., and deaths from heart failure or other 
weli defined causes, there is only one course open to 
the rightminded, fair dealing and honest veterl- 
narian ; that is a promps certificate or avowal of what 
he believes to be the true cause of death. 

In the second case one’s course is not so clearly 
mapped cut. One stands between the wishes of bis 
client, and his duty as a right dealing man to the 
Insurance company. If there is, in any case, & well- 
defined doubt, I say, «Give the insurer the benefit of 
it; and, if possible, do so without committing one $ 
self to a plain unguarded statement that lightning 
was the cause of the injury.” 

My plan of procedure is to write a form, half 
certificate, half letter, to the owner of the animal, 
after this fashion :— 


| 
| 
‘ 
| 
} 
he | 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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Dear Sir, 

I certify I have to-day examined, at your request, 
the four-year-old bay cart gelding. I find the same 
suffering from paralysis affecting the movement of 
the hind limbs, and rendering the animal compara- 
tively worthless. This would have been caused by 
some severe shock, such as lightning stroke, and as 
you and your men state that he was not noticed ail- 
ing until immediately after the storm of August 25th, 
there can be no room for doubt that lightning was 
the cause of the seizure. 

, F.R.C.V.S. 


The next question is: Will the insurance com- 
panies “‘ pay up”’ on that. My experience is that 
they will. They seem to wish to pay a few claims in 
a district, in order, as it were, to establish the repu- 
tation of their own particular office as a sound con- 
cern, 

I admit that this is a roundabout way of creeping 
out of a nasty corner. still, it is the only one open to 
us until some more acute method of diagnosing 
lightning stroke is brought to our notice. I have 
witnessed post-mortems of animals that have un- 
doubtedly been killed by lightning. In the great 
majority of cases no mark of any description was to 
be seen upon the skin—a thing, bye-the-bye, that 
most insurance companies seem to think must be 
there. When opened, however, one of these cases, 
untouched to all outward appearance, showed the 
ribs, heart, and lungs to be smashed into one com- 
mon pulp. In other cases the skin has been scarred 
but no other evidence of injury forthcoming. 

Personally, I am of the opinion, that there is no 
definite means of assuring ourselves, even in a great 
many genuine cases, that the animal has been killed 
by lightning, That, however, should offer no excuse 
to an unprincipled opponent, to step in and con- 
tradict his fellow practitioner’s certificate when 
direct. evidence pointing to a cause of death other 
than lightning presents itself. Still, that same thing 

is done, and, as “‘ Nemo” says, “It is asad state of 
affairs to have to admit.” 

Itis a pity, a sad pity, and a crying shame that 
such actions—actions clearly proved and authenti- 
cated—cannot be taken hold of and duly punished by 
what should be the “guardian tribunal” of the 
profession’s rights, “‘ The Registration Committee.” 
_ Their weak-kneed policy and misplaced generous 
‘naction cuts badly for the profession in two ways. 
Firstly, it countenances, even seems to encourage, 
the performance of such misdeeds as I have men- 
tioned and “Nemo ” has referred to. Secondly, it, 
unknowingly no doubt, may push a well-thinking and 
ell meaning young graduate into those very faults 

at, although he knows them to be wrong, he sees 

'ng committed by older, and should be wiser, men. 
a 18 part it is only a fair and ready retaliation on 

Bet tances that makes him do it. 

m om in face of what I have written, my advice 
ain beginuer is : Do right, and, having done it, 
oie we guns and bide the consequences. The 
might also be taken seriously by the 
aun SO the Registration Committee, to be acted 
occasion next demands. 
F.R.C.V.S. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Canine and Fexine Dis- 
TEMPER. 


Distemper, well-known from a clinical point of 
view, has up to the present only a badly defined etio- 
logy. M. Ligniéres, after the bacteriological study 
of this affection, includes it in the group of pas- 
teurelloses to which also belong equine influenza, 
fowl cholera, swine plague, etc. 

The agent of canine pasteurellosis, although 
difficult to detect, exists in a manifest manner in all 
cases; it should not be confounded with the numer- 
ous micro-organisms already described as specific of 
the disease. This microbe when isolated from the 
body of the dog, presents itself under the form of a very 
long bacillus, not resembling very much that of the 
Pasteurella, but, after the first passage through the 
guinea-pig, it commences to change and takes the 
characteristic cocco-bacillary form. In general, the 
organism recently isolated from the body shows 
little virulency towards all the animal species, save 
the dog and cat. In the dog, subcutaneous inocula- 
tion of the culture in bouillon peptone, determines a 
very painful and cedematous tumefaction in 24 hours. 
By repeated intravenous inoculations, almost all the 
clinical forms of the disease are reproduced, namely, 
septicemic form with gastro-enteritis, pleuro-peri- 
carditis, arthritis, gastro-enteritis, cutaneous pus- 
tules, peracute chorea; cachexia, and the pneumonic 
forms. 

The author establishes the identity between the 
disease of the cat and that of the dog. The microbe 
is the same, but the cat appears to be more sensible 


to inoculations.—-(Revue Vétérinaire, Aout, 1900.) 
H. G. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A quarterly meeting was held at the County Hotel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, June Ist., 1900, at 3.30 
p-m. Mr. J. Gofton occupying the chair. The following 
members were present: Messrs. G. Craik, Alnwick ; 
Wm. Hunter, Newcastle ; G. R. Dudgeon, Sunderland ; 
J. Davidson, Newcastle; H. Peele, Durham; G 
Elphick, Newcastle ; G. M. Mitchell, Sunderland ; and 
H. Elphick, hon. sec. The following visitors honoured 
the Association with their presence: Messrs. C. 
Croudace, R. Bryden, and R. H. Ritson. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received 
from Messrs. A. Chivas, D. MacGregor, and W. Awde. 

A letter was read from Mr. A. W. Hill, secretary, 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, acknowledging 
letter of March 16th. 

The circular and balance sheet of the Victoria Veteri- 
nary Benevolent Fund were read and passed round. 
Mr. G. Elphick spoke upon the good that this fund was 
and will be to the profession, helping the fatherless and 
widows, and professional brethren who, through no fault 
of their own, had come down in the world. He said that 
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although he had decided not to seek re-election for the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
yet he was still a member of the committee of the Vic- 
toria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. As such he would 
be most pleased to help any distress from any quarter, 
and particularly this one. ; 

Mr. DupGEON proposed that £5 5s. be given to the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. ? 

The TREASURER said the funds of the Association 
would go to that amount, and the proposal being secon- 
ded oat Craik, it was put to the meeting and carried, 
there being two dissentients. ; 

Next came a circular from the Royal Institute of 
Public Health inviting this Association to send delegates 
to the Congress to be held in Aberdeen. 

Mr. Hunrer thought that it would be much better to 
send delegates to the Congress than to give five guineas 
to the Victoria Fund, but after some discussion Mr. 
Mitchell proposed that the circular lie till next meeting. 
This was seconded by Mr. Peele and carried. 

Referring to the Victoria Fund, it was decided that a 
local committee be formed consisting of Messrs. Moore, 
Nisbet, Gofton, G. Elphick, and H. 8. Elphick, as secre- 
tary. Any cases in the district or within the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham or in fact in the Northern 
Counties would be reported to this committee, who would 
investigate the case and forward it to head-quarters. 


“THE EXAMINATION OF HORSES ,AS TO 
SOUNDNESS, AND THE RESPONSIBELITIES 
OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 

By Mr. G. Expnicx. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—It is not my intention 
to read a long or an elaborate paper. I shall treat the 
subject generaily, and will touch upon a few of the most 
important unsoundnesses which are considered most 
likely to interfere with the usefulness of the horse. 

The examination of horses as to soundness is one of 
the most, if not the most, important and responsible 
duties which a veterinary surgeon has to perform, and I 
might also say one of the most lucrative ; although I 
often think that in peg to the responsibility and 

.the amount of skill and knowledge required the re- 
remuneration is very meagre. 

A veterinary surgeon to be a competent examiner of 
horses requires to have all his faculties and to be a good 
judge of horses. He should be a good horseman, as in 
the majority of cases it is impossible to test a horse’s 
wind thoronghly without riding him. 

In considering the question of soundness or unsound- 
ness, What is soundness? For a horse to be sound I 
consider he must be free from disease, the effects of 
disease, or anything that is likely to interfere with his 
usefulness. How often do we find a horse absolutely 
sound? Not often. It is therefore most important 
that we, as experts, shoyld be able sto give an opinion 
and to advise our clients as to the probabilities of the 
unsoundness interfering with the horse’s usefulness 
This is frequently a most difficult question to decide and 
requires a considerable amount of practical experience 

which can only be obtained after years of observation 
It is the duty of every veterinary surgeon to tell his 
client of every unsoundness which may exist, and any 
veterinary surgeon who fails to do so places himself in a 
very awkward position. He™iway think that the un- 
soundness is of no importance and not worth the trouble 
of mentioning. This may be so, but unfortunately acci- 
dents will happen, and they frequently happen when we 
least expect them. As an example, the most of us re- 
member the very important case of Watson v. Snarry, 


have no doubt thought they were not likely to interfere 
with the horse’s usefulness, passed him sound without 
comment. I believe he honestly thought the horse to be 
practically sound, and I think if he had mentioned that 
the horse had splints and a coarse hock (spavin) and 
that he thought that they would not interfere with the 
horse’s usefulness the purchaser would have taken the 
horse all the same, and if the purchaser had done so 
knowing the horse had these defects Mr. Snarry would 
not have been responsible for the horse falling lame. 
Most of you will also remember that this case caused a 
great deal of excitement amongst the veterinary profes- 
sion and horsemen generally. 

I cannot help thinking that this case indirectly did a 
great deal of good to the profession by letting the public 
—more especially horse dealers—-know what our duties 
and responsibilities were. Previous to the trying of this 
case veterinary surgeons were often taken to task for 
mentioning the fact that a horse had splints, coarse or 
curby looking hocks, etc. It is now considered to be the 
duty of every veterinary surgeon to mention everything 
that constitute unsoundness, and to give his opinion as 
to the probabilities of the defect interfering with the 
animal’s usefulness. If the veterinary surgeon con- 
siders there is nothing serious, as a rule the horse is pur- 
chased. On the other hand, should there be a doubt 
and the horse is a likely animal to suit the purchaser a 
special warranty for a given period will generally keep 
your client safe; although I must admit that special 
warranties as a rule are not satisfactory. 

It is highly satisfactory to note that during the last 
twelve or fifteen years the examination for soundness 
has become more common. This, I think, clearly shows 
that the public believe in and have greater confidence in 
the veterinary profession. 

When examining horses as to soundness we should 
never be in ahurry. Take plerty of time, and always 
make a practice of seeing the horse first in the stable as 
many important defects, such as cramp, stringhalt and 
shivering, can be more easily detected when the horse 1s 
first moved or turned from side to side in the stall or 
box, which after he has been moved a few yards it is al- 
most impossible to detect. , 

After satisfying yourself that there is neither string- 

halt, cramp, nor shivering, and that he neither cribs nor 
windsucks, have him brought to the door. This is often 
the best and most convenient place to examine the eye’ 
which is often very difficult owing to the reflection 0 
light, and it may be necessary to place the animal in 
different positions before we can satisfy ourselves that 
the eyes are allright. Having done so let the horse 
brought outside for general examination, taking care to 
have him standing against the hill and in a convenient 
place so that you can walk round him. 
_ The next thing we generally do is to see how old he 
is. I often ask myself the question: What has age 
do with soundness? I consider it has nothing whatever 
todo with it, and unless requested to examine a five, 
six, or seven year old, as the case may be, I never men 
tion age in my reports or certiticates, still I always make 
a note of the age as an aid to identity. 

As a rule we seldom find any unsoundness about the 
head, neck, and shoulders, but when we come to the 
extremities we often find disease, or the effects of disease, 
which may interfere most materially with the horses 
usefulness. The most common about the fore legs are 
enlarged joints, ligaments and tendons, splints, ringbone, 
sidebone, and unsound feet. Of these the most troU : 
some are splints, ringbones, sidebones and unsound feet. 
Splints in young horses often cause a great deal © 
annoyance, but as a rule the lameness is only temporary 
unless the splint is situated close under the knee (ko 


which was tried in this city a few years a 0 
in Question had splints anthepavin, and Mr, 


spavin) or a pig splint. Both of these kind of splints = 


should consider likely to interfere with the animal's U 
fulness. Splints in other situations may be with safety 
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considered as practically harmless. Ringbones and side- 
bones are decided unsoundness, and [ think justly so, as 
we seldom see horses keeping sound when working on 
paved streets or hard roads. 

I would here like to remark, and I have no doubt most 
of you will have observed the same thing, that during 
the last eight or ten years we very seldom find ring- 
bones or sidebones. hy isit? Is it due to the giving 
of prizes by local agricultural societies to cart stallions 
travelling their districts after careful veterinary exami- 
nation? I thinkit is I alsothink that if these exami- 
nations were made compulsory for all horses used for 
stud ‘purposes ringbones, sidebones, spavins, and many 
other hereditary diseases would soon become extinct. 

Most frequently the stallions get the credit of all un- 
soundness affecting the progeny ; this is most unfair ; 
and I would like to see something done to encourage 
breeders not to breed from unsound mares. I think local 
agricultural societies could do a great deal in this direc- 
tion by allowing bona-jide tenant farmers, who are mem- 
bers of local agricultural societies to have their mares 
served free and non-members at half fee providing the 
mare passes a veterinary surgeon’s examination as free 
from hereditary unsoundness. 

Sound feet are most important. Horses without good 
feet are of very little use, and we require to be very care- 
ful when making an examination. Big blocking feet, fiat 
feet, feet with weak heels, contracted feet, and feet that 
show signs of any disease should be avoided. Many veteri- 
nary surgeons takeexception to odd feet, but providing 
they are of good shape and free from disease may, | 
think, with safety be considered sound. 

_ Unsoundnesses 1n the hind legs are principally located 
in the hock. The most important are spavin, bog-spavin, 
and thoropins, and curbs, neither of which can we pass 
as sound. There are, however, certain cases of spavins 
and curbs, or curby looking hocks, which I think we 
may with safety pass as practically sound. Much 
depends upon the age of the animal, the amount of work 
he has done and the way he uses his hocks. If the hocks 
are naturally coarse and the animal flexes them well 
and has been well tested, there is very little risk in ad- 
vising our clients to take the horse. 
requently we have to examine horses that have been 
newly docked. This we all know is only temporary ; 
still we should not pass it over unnoticed as occasionally 
we have tetanus and pyzemia supervening, and although 
the risk is slight we should, if possible, obtain a guaran- 
tee from the vendor, that the horse is to suffer no ill 
effects from the operation. We should also be careful 
when making an examination not to overlook hernia, 
scirrhous cord, or heart disease. The latter I think is 
much more apn than we imagine, but very few of 
us ever think to look for it. We ought to and I con- 
sider we are responsible if we do not. 
Frege semination for hernia is most important. It is 
trequently very difficult tu determine, and there is often 
+ Steat difference of opinion, as to whether a particular 
— makes a noise or not. Some of these cases are 
r ost puzzling. I have known some horses make little 
NO noise one day and make any amouat the next. 
this any veterinary surgeon if he has a_horse of 
pth oe toexamine and he fails to detect it. Any 
pa noise should be considered unsound. Fre- 
a y the horse neither roars nor whistles, but yet 
affect hi peculiar noise. This peculiar noise may not 
Or won ne or in any way stop him in his gallop 
wat ag: we should not be doing our duty if we 
the fir : e horse sound, as we frequently find they take 
yet I “ pbportanity of going wrong in their wind ; and 

several horses who have made peculiar 

eep perfectly sound. 


srunting an unsoundness? In my opinion, yes. I 


occasions I have recommended my clients to take horses 
that grunted, but in doing so I have taken the conforma- 
tion and the age of the animal into consideration. I 
know many veterinary surgeons do not object to grunters, 
and say that grunting is not a disease and consequently 
not unsoundness. To a certain extent this is true, but 
if not a disease in itself it isa most frequent precursor 
of disease, and as the majority of grunters do go wrong 
of their wind they should be considered unsound. There 
are exceptions to many things but exceptions do not 
prove the rule ; we must take things generally and this 
applies to grunting. 

efore closing there a few extraneous subjects worth 
noticing. I allude more particularly to action—speedy 
cutting and brushing—and I[ ask: Do any of these con- 
stitute unsoundness? I am inclined to think they do 
as they frequently interfere with the animal’s use- 
fulness. 

There is another subject which should have our care- 
ful consideration. I mean the writing of certificates, and 
I would ask does the foot note at the bottom of the 
certificate mean anything? viz., “ That this certificate is 
given after careful examination and to the best of m 
judgment and belief, and that I in no way hold pane | 
pecuniarily responsible.” In my opinion this is not 
worth the paper it is written on. We are not infallible, 
and if we make mistakes we must accept the conse- 
quences. 


DIscuUSSION. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. Gofton, who 
thanked Mr. Elphick most heartily. He had read them 
something to think over and gain by. He had once 
examined a mare said to be sound which was going to 
York sales, as the owner was afraid of her being 
knocked about. He found her to be suffering from 
navicular disease. He agreed with Mr. Elphick as to 
grunting being an unsoundness. 

Mr. Hunter found fault with the practice of taking 
hold of a horse’s head and sending him along ; gagging a 
horse in this way and whacking him with a stick some- 
times makes him whistle, as witness a horse called 
“False Evidence” which had only just won a race. This 
horse makes a noise and yet can win races. Headvoca- 
ted the plan of letting the horse have his head, and send 
him along in the straight, not twist him about. He 
held that ifa horse had a spavin he must have gone lame 
at sume time, though he had known a horse with spavin 
which was never known to have gone lame. As to 
splints, these form very rapidly, and so we should be 
very careful as to an opinion as to how long these may 
have been existent. He thinks that no veterinary sur- 
geon would have any responsibility if all would pull in 
the same boat. 

Mr. Craik thinks the term “coarse hocks” a very 
useful term on paper. If you know a horse to be a good 
one, doing oad work and going sound, and yet to have 
both hocks coarse, there would be scarcely any need to 
call them spavins. If there is only one coarse hock most 
certainly call it a spavin. 

Mr. Mircwe.y thanks Mr. Elphick for his very able 


paper. As to windsucking, you may get a horse which 
will not do this in its own stable but will in a strange 
one. He thinks that so long as a horse has big open 
feet that rigid lateral cartilages will do him no harm ; yet 
you must call attention to the fact. As to docking ; 
should an animal get, say, tetanus whose would be the 
liability ? There is no doubt but that unsoundness of 
wind is sometimes intermittent. Opinions differ as to 
grunting being an unsoundness, a horse may grunt 
through nervousness. He condemns brushing and speedy 
cutting. 

Mr. ELPHIcK, in answer, says that many a racehorse 


Would never 


in the majority ¢ a horse as sound that grunted as I find 


ity of cases they do go wrong. On many 


makes a noise and wins races over distances of three and 
four miles. As to giving a horse his head and letting 
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him go straight ahead, he thinks Mr. Hunter must pass 
some whistlers, since whistling is very often detected in 
the slow paces and cannot be heard in the fast. A horse 
may or may not have been lame during his life should 
he have aspavin. Mr. Hunter thinks that if all veteri- 
nary surgeons pulled in the same boat that they would 
have no responsibilities. ‘This is a mistaken idea for if 
they did so then the road would be open to fraud, some 
unscrupulous member of the profession passing a horse 
well knowing that he could do so with impunity. A 
coarse hock is a hock with a bony enlargement on the 
seat of spavin, but the hock being well used is not 
likely to interfere with the animal’s usefulness. Splints 
may be of fast or slow formation. Referring to Mr. 
Mitcheli’s question about windsucking, the best thing to 
do is to ask the vendor straight and flat, and stand on his 
honour. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Elphick was proposed by 
Mr. Dudgeon seconded by Mr. Bryden, supported by 
Mr. Gofton and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Expnick replied, and a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman terminated the proceedings. 

H. Hon. See. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
Tue ANNUAL DINNER. © 


The annual banquet was held at the (Gresham Hotel, 
Upper Sackville Street, Dublin, on Wednesday night, 
August 22nd. Mr. M. Hedley, President of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. On his right hand were the 
Rt. Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P., Vice-President of the 
Irish Board of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
Sir John William Moore, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Ireland; Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., 
and Mr. R. Cantwell. On his left he was supported by 
Sir Christopher Nixon, Surgeon Thomas Myles, Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland; Mr. 
William Field, M.P., President of the Irish Cattle 
Traders’ Association; Mr. R. J. Moss, Registrar of the 
Royal Dublin Society ; Veterinary Colonel Steel, and 
Professor Carroll, of the Model Farm, Glasnevin. 

After dinner, which was admirably served, 

The CHAIRMAN said the first toast they had on the list 
was of course one that was never neglected under any 
circumstances at a meeting of the National Veterinary 
Association. During the present year, the year which 
closes the century, they had been favoured very highly 
by Her Majesty seeing fit to come amongst them. (Ap- 
plause). When she came she made herself beloved by 
all and when she went she left a loyal people. As a 
—— of the veterinary profession we regard her very 

ighly indeed, and she as a Queen has done very much 
to promote our welfare. We have her signature to our 
Charter and we hope in a short time to have her signa- 
ture to other charters. 

The toast was heartily drank and the National An- 
them was sung by Mr. Thomas Butler all present joining 
in the refrain with enthusiasm. 

The CHAIRMAN said the next toast was “The Prince 
of Wales and Royal Family.” It was one which recom- 
mended itself to them all very highly. The Prince of 
Wales was a very great friend of their profession. H.R.H 
think a great deal of horses and he Keeps many horses 
for various purposes. They are used for racing, for 
hunting, and otherwise, consequently he could not do 
unless he had a veterinary surgeon to look after them 
(Hear, hear.) His Royal Highness was a worthy son of 
our Gracious Sovereign and a direct friend of the veteri 
nary profession. Therefore he gave them the toast of 


Fane Highness the Prince of Wales and the Royal 


The sentiment was heartily received and Mr. Cowle 
sang “God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 

The CHarRMAN said the next toast was “ The Royal 
Dublin Society.”. The Society originated in 1731, in 
Ireland. His knowledge of the Society did not extend 
back to its foundation (laughter). Probably there were 
some in the room whose knowledge of it went further 
back than his did. He had known it for twenty-three 
years. During this time it has extended its usefulness 
more directly in connection with its shows, and increased 
its membership and its efficiency generally. Those of 
them who have never been to Ballsbridge will experience 
asensation next week that will be very satisfactory to 
them because he knew that there was no other place in 
the United Kingdom that can in any way equal it (hear 
hear). Those who saw the Show would see horses an 
horses until they were tired. The horses seemed to be 
better there every year. The breed of horses that is 
being exhibited in Dublin is increasing in value every 
year. Their merits attract great numbers of people to 
the Show not merely from England, Ireland, Scotland 
and the Continent, but from India and South Africa. It 
was not at all surprising to see foreigners so eagerly buy- 
ing their horses. A society having great ramifications 
and having won such success was one of which they were 
all proud. It was expected that Lord Ardilaun, the 
President of the Society, would have been present that 
night, but circumstances have prevented him, and the 
toast will be coupled with the name of Mr. Moss. Many 
of them knew Mr. Moss much longer than he (the speaker) 
did and he had had much to do with the success of the 
Royal Dublin Society (hear, hear). 

Mr. Moss in responding said he thanked them sincerely 
that they had called upon him to reply to the toast of the 
Royal Dublin Soviety in the absence of the President. 
You, sir, are correct in the year the Royal Dublin Society 
was founded. It was on the 25th of June 1731 that it 
first saw light. From that day its records are continuous. 
Even the very day of meeting has been preserved durin, 
the past 170 years. Dating back to that period it woul 
be strange indeed if a body existing that length of time 
had not accomplished something, and he thought it was 
not claiming tov much to say that it has accomplished a 
good deal (hear, hear). Those of them who were strangers 
to Dublin during their short visit here no doubt visited 
a number of their principal institutions. They could not 
fail to have been struck with the National Museum 
which occupies the handsome building close to Leinster 
House where your meetings were held. They could not 
fail to have noticed the National Library which occupies 
the adjacent site. These buildings were practically 
founded by the Royal Dublin Society, and so was the 
School of Art. Perhaps they had noticed the Botanic 
Gardens at Glasnevin, which too was the work of the 
Society. He did not know if they had seen the College 
of Science in Stephen’s Green. It was also the work 0 
the Society’s growth. Also the President had referred 
to the premises at Ballsbridge. We are naturally prow 
of them because they were the first thing of the kind in 
the United Kingdom, and those who may visit the Horse 
Show will find that so far as the Society can manage it 
the premises are most convenient for the purpose. 
would be wearying them if he were to mention the works 
in which the Society has been engaged which have not 
received prominent public attention like the institutions 
he had mentioned. A great deal of its most usef ul wor: 
has obtained but little public notice. The Chairman 
insinuated that their time was limited, but he must how- 
ever remind them that the growth of the institutions to 
which he had referred was the result of voluntary effo 
The Society consists of persons who have joined toget A 
to promote the welfare of their country. During the a 
period of its existence perhaps there was no time W e 


it Was more prosperous than at the present. They shoal 
understand they had the pleasure of spending somethin 
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like £25,000 a year. The work is entirely undertaken in 
a voluntary manner, and under these conditions the 
Society has sought to advance science, promote art and 
aid in the advancement of the interests of the country, 
most prominently amongst which is agriculture. He 
couldassurethem that it was with very great pleasure that 
the members of the Royal Dublin Society when they heard 
that the Veterinary Association was about to visit 
Dublin, extended to the Association their friendship 
and joined in welcoming the Association here (applause). 
He sincerely hoped they had enjoyed their visit and 
trusted it would not be long before they would come 
again (hear, hear). On behalf of the Royal Dublin 
Society he thanked them most warmly for the very kind 
manner in which they had received the toast. 
The toast was drunk, after which Mr. Alf. Hedley con- 
tributed some comic songs in admirable style. 
Mr. HunTING was warmly received on rising to pro- 
the toast of “The Agricultural Interest of Treland.” 
e said it was a more extensive toast than he had ever 
yet had to tackle, but his nervousness was calmed 
when it occurred to him that the agricultural interest of 
Ireland were chiefly concerned with live stock. It oc- 
curred tu him also that there is a direct connection be- 
tween agriculture and veterinary science. The agri- 
cultural interests of a country are the greatest where- 
ever you go. In Ireland there is directly and indirectly 
one great interest--one greatest interest—and that is 
agriculture. As one looks at the size of the country and 
notes the number of cattle, sheep, horses, pigs and other 
animals, one cannot but be struck with the great im- 
portance of agriculture in this country, and one naturally 
turns to the newly-formed Department of Agriculture 
(applause) and hopes that it will make Ireland a model 
agricultural country in a short time. Ireland’s live stuck, 
and especially its horses, have established its fame all 
over the world (hear, hear). He was unfortunately a 
Cockney. When at home he was in doubt as to whether 
the horse is really an agricultural animal. When the 
estimates were being passed in Parliament for the Board 
of Agriculture there were references to every animal in 
ngland except the horse. That animal is a neglected 
creature for whom nobody cares save in their own selfish 
interests or pleasure. As a matter of fact the racing man 
ooks upon the horse as a money machine and he was 
similarly regarded by the hunting man. Is there any 
interest in the world that has not an association to take 
care of it. It was the case with the cycle and every 
other motor machine. Now in Ireland the horse has a 
department to look after its welfare. The new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has arranged for the formation of 
a new Veterinary College. The mansion is provided and 
— is now nearly everything completed for starting the 
Te ege in October. So the Principal says (laughter). 
should like to point out in this connection that the 
orse 1s not the only animal to which the veterinary 
Surgeon attends. There seems to be an idea that we 
only get a training as regards horses and nothing else. 
th veterinary surgeon is well qualified to attend every 
other animal. He saw in front of him Mr. Hedley, who 
Ho blished a reputation in this department. Mr: 
bealent told us yesterday that Ireland was perhaps the 
ape lest country so far as stock goes in the world. _ It 
F Sg are wonderfully free from many contagious 
mo sD ut he ventured to say that Ireland has been 
a 1 in regard to rabies. An Irish newspaper which 
; agp was entirely wrong in its references to Mr. 
Birds f ‘ Long had stamped out rabies in England. 
onal —_ and various animals were all subject to 
of all oth rouse disease requires exactly the treatment 
mae a8 al os diseases it arises, spreads, and be- 
thes contagious disease. Hares, rabbits and 
De as suffer fromdisease. He hoped the new Irish 


to most of them than to him (the 4 meng namely Mr. 
Horace Plunkett (applause). He knew that he took a 
great interest even in minor agricultural matters, such as 
creameries, eggs and other things. In all this he thought. 
he was greatly in advance of his time, and he hoped he 
would not be disappointed. They were deeply grateful to- 
Mr. Plunkett that he is establishing a Veterinary College 
in this country. Another gentleman is Mr. Field 
(applause). Everybody who reads the parliamentary 
news knows Mr. Field’s name. Veterinary surgeons who- 
know the meat trade know what interest he takes in the 
matter. It was to Mr. Field they were indebted for that 
terrible exposure of the sanitary inspectors and the 
appalling ignorance of the retired policemen and school- 
masters which compose them. Both Mr. Field and Mr. 
Plunkett are men to whom the interests of agriculture in 
Ireland are dear (applause). 

Rt. Hon. Horace Piunkett, M.P., on rising to reply 
to the toast was cordially received. He said he had in 
the first instance to add to the many welcomes extended 
to the Association that of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction. He was told by Mr. Hunt- 
ing, who had in such eloquent terms proposed this toast, 
that the National Veterinary Association had held 18 
conferences prior to this. How they resisted the tempta- 
tion of coming to Ireland for eighteen years passed the 
comprehension of Mr. Field and himself. (Hear, hear). 
He should have thought that Ireland would have been 
the happy hunting ground for veterinary surgeons—the 
part of the universe they would come to when they died. 
(Laughter.) Ireland was a purely agricultural country. 
Economy demands that most of its produce should be 
sold “onthe hoof” and consequently to the veterinary 
profession must the Irish agriculturist look to aid him in 
increasing that source of wealth which was represented 
by his flocks and herds. If Mr. Hunting had really let 
himself loose he would have drawn a picture of an Ire- 
land in which two cows would grow where one grew 
before. (Laughter). They had come to Ireland ata 
very auspicious moment. There was an _ industrial 
awakening that had never been witnessed before. Public 
opinion was now interesting itself in questions of practi- 
cal import in an unprecedented degree. The result of 
this development of public opinion is that the legisla- 
ture was compelled—he did not think it could be called 
compulsion for they were quite willing—to follow the 
example of almost every country in Europe with which 
we compete, and to hand our industrial concerns over to 
the department with which he had the honour to be con- 
nected. One of the first cares of the department was to 
develop the scheme which had been fully developed on 
paper before the Department was constituted, but which 
had not before been provided with any endowment, 
namely, the veterinary college. He thought that when 
Mr. Moss rightly claimed that the Royal Dublin Society 
originated many industrial schemes which were subse- 
quently taken in hand by the Government, he might 
haveadded to his list the Veterinary College, which 
would never have received a Charter if it were not for 
the interest which was taken in it by the Royal Dublin 
Society. He(the speaker) found himself on 1st April 
last with a sum of £15,000 burning in his pocket which 
was to be handed over to the College which Mr. Moss 
and his Council, Sir Christopher Nixon, and others 
had initiated. In handing over this sum he had to im- 
pose conditions, the intention of the Act being that he 
should approve of the scheme for its expenditure. To 
discharge this responsibility he had to consult the 
interests chiefly concerned for the success of the institn- 
tion. He thus came into touch with the veterinary pro- 
fession as he had never come before. In the happy care- 
less days Which had passed—his hunting days—he had 
intimate relations with the veterinary profession in his 


partment would 8 
, pread knowledge about them. He 
ad to couple with this toast a name even better known 


native county of Meath. He remembered how he looked 
upon Professor Allen who mended his hunters for him 
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_ Students would undermine the - practice of veterinary 
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as his best friend. Now he had to approach the profes- 
sion over a much wider range of interests than that of 
the Irish hunting man, and he must say that his interest ; 
in the profession was immensely increased. (Hear, hear). | 
He found the profession in [reland were very much 
exercised over some misunderstandings which have since 
been dispelled. The idea prevailed that the veterinary 
profession was being exploited for the benefit of the 
medical profession. Of course nothing of the kind was | 
intended and nothing of the kind will happen. He had 
much sympathy with the veterinary profession and could 
see things from their point of view. He knew that the 
medical profession claimed a great antiquity. They can 
go back over two thousand years. But the answer to 
that claim was that there was no place for the veteri- 
narian until the age of experiment had passed. He 
thought it was only within the last century and a quarter 
that the veterinary profession considered the time had 
come to organise themselves into an Association. They 
had now done it and considering the youth of the pro- 
fession they have a very fine record. In the all import- 
ant matter of the elimination of disease-—he spoke in the 
company of some of the most eminent medical men in 
Treland—-he was not sure that the veterinary profession 
could not challenge comparison with the medical profes- 
sion. They had successfully stamped out in Ireland 
foot-aud-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia. Mr. 
Hunting had hinted they had not stamped out rabies, 
but there were only 11 cases of rabies last year as against 
50 the year before. He wished to give every credit to 
the medical profession for their great success in the 
elimination of disease, but he could not but remind them 
that for every disease they stamped out they inserted two 
new ones. (Laughter). Be this as it might they would 
all agree that one of the most important studies of the 
day was bacteriology, and that subject can only be 
studied successfully by joint action between the two pro- 
fessions. (Applause). If the Veterinary College did no 
more than provide the medical profession with facilities 
for bacteriological research he thought its existence 
would be justitied. There were two other objections that 
had occured in connection with the Veterinary College. 
The impression prevails in some quarters that the giving 
of scientific knowledge to what he might call short course 


medicine and surgery by turning loose unqualitied prac- 
titioners throughout the country. He believed that in- 
creased knowledge on these matters would enable people 
to discriminate between the regular practitioner and the 
quack. A very serious objection was taken to what is 
believed to be the proposal of the veterinary college— 
that is tosay the treatment at a nominal fee of the sick 
animals of the subscribers. The Royal Dublin Society 
and the Board of Governors, including the representa- 
tives of the Royal Dublin Society have been in communi- 
cation with the department on the matter. Professor 
Mettam, the distinguished Principal of the new College 
(Hear, hear), has given us his advice in this matter, and 
he (the speaker) believed the final arrangement which 
would be arrived at would minimise any inconvenience 
to the Irish profession which might possibly arise by the 
establishment of this college. Prof. Mettam thoroughly 
sympathised with the veterinary practitioner in Dublin 
and he told him (the speaker) that from a large experi- 
ence and study of the subject in other countries, he did 
not see the least difficulty in harmonising the arrange- 
ments for the educational requirements of the College 
with the legitimate interests of the profession in Dublin 
The veterinary profession asked for direct representation 
upon the governing body of the College. It was not 
thought necessary to give them direct representation 
The governing body had been enlarged by giving a larger 
number of nominations to the Department whose inten- 
ticn it was to give a fair representation to the veteri- 


nary profession. He was sure that the Royal Dublin 


Society would give them similar consideration. He 
wished to give it as his opinion that the future of the 
veterinary profession in Ireland was brighter to-day than 
it ever was before. He did not mean to say that a larger 
number of their live stock are going to be sick than 
there were in the past (laughter), but he meant that we 
were going to take a greater interest in preventive 
measures, and we could not do this without the constant 
advice of the veterinary profession. (Applause). Mr, 
Field, who has perhaps a larger knowledge of live stock 
questions in Ireland than any other layman, would agree 
with him that there are a large number of problems 
which ought to have been dealt with before. At the 
resent moment they were engaged with an enormously 
important problem in the South of Ireland. The great _ 
dairying industry there was handicapped by the loss of 
calves and bya plague of abortion. e have got to call 
in the veterinary surgeon, and he was glad to say that 
Mr. Hedley—whom Ireland was glad to see honoured by 
being President of this Association—had given them 
valuable assistance at the outset of what was likely to be 
a long and difficult inquiry. Thisis only one case. But 
in every matter concerning the breeding, the care, and 
the shelter and transit of stock the veterinary profession 
will be asked to give us theirassistance. Before he sat 
down he wished to say a word upon the recent _veteri- 
nary work of Government in Ireland for which he was 
now responsible. Perhaps the best testimony to the 
efficiency of the work was the little the public heard of 
it. But it was right that those who benefitted by 
the comparative immunity from disease which the 
country enjoyed should know to whom the credit 
belonged. On its administrative side the chief credit 
was due to Mr. Dougherty the Assistant Under Secretar: 
and to his second in command, Mr. Cantrell, whose ad- 
mirable official record induced the new department to 
place him in a most important post. On its scientific 
side Mr. Hedley had shown how fortunate the new 
department was to have him to advise them. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Frexp, M.P., in responding said as Prest- 
dent of the Irish Catle Traders’ and Stock Breeders 
Association the desired to add another welcome to the 
Veterinary Association. They were glad to see them 
there. They would go back wiser and better men 
(laughter) for he thought no Englishman could go home 
without better opinions of this country. We were the 
first country to start an Agricultural Society and almost 
the last country in Europe to have a Veterinary College. 
The Royal Dublin Society one hundred years ago want 
to start a Veterinary College. It was the same way will 
the Board of Agriculture. Japan has a Board of Agr- 
culture for many years, but it was only after compulsion 
we persuaded the Government to start an Agricultural 
Department in Ireland. Governments always require & 
great deal of compulsion (laughter), We have got it at 
last and he hoped it was going to be useful to us. 
President of the Cattle Traders’ Association he thought 
his body had a great deal to do in bringing about the 
starting of this department. The Cattle Traders were 
the first body to pass a resolution demanding its establish- 
ment, and they educated public opinion in the, matte 
He thought if he himself had the selection in his hanes 
he could not have selected a better man for its President 
than Mr. Horace Plunkett (hear, hear). _ Mr. i 
had referred to the English Board of Agriculture. : 
Hunting, by the way, was a very proper name The 
member of the Veterinary Association (laughter). ” 
English Board of Agricniture was in his opinion 4 Vere 
skeleton kind of Board. He held it compared very = 
favourably with the similar Board of the United Stam 
With reference to the Board of Agriculture he hope he 
Long would soon be restored to health to continue 
arduous duties which he has performed so success rat 
It was the way in which that Board carried out 
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duties that he objected to, and he hoped the Irish Board 
would give them a lesson. Why all leading Englishmen 
in England are Irishmen (laughter). We want to havea 
better understanding in all these things that tend to the 

rosperity of both nations. He believed the Veterinary 

ollege will be an immense benefit to Ireland. There 
were many matters regarding agriculture that were much 
more important to this country than to England, He 
was a bit of a horsey man himself. He liked to see an 
Irish horse win the Grand National and the Derby. 
Still, there were many matters of more importance than 
horses in Ireland. Many people had pigs and cows but 
they were less than the number interested in horses. In 
the days of his youth he read about A®sculapius but the 
medical men of these days could not give a weight for 
age allowance to the present day veterinary surgeons 
(laughter). The toast was heartily drunk. 

Sir CHRISTOPHER NIXON gave the toast of “The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” He said in re- 
gard to the Royal Veterinary College of Irelandthey had 
passed through many scenes of storm and stress but had 
at last managed to emerge in smooth waters and achieved 
the object for which they had all worked. He confessed 
that in these early days they had many stormy differences 
but, after all, these things were past. He was glad to con- 
gratulate the Chairman on the position he had won 
amongst his own professional brethren. At the time 
they were seeking their charter they had much corres- 

ndence with members of the College of Veterinary 

urgeons and he had to say they treated the intended 
governors of the College not alone with courtesy and 
consideration but with every friendliness. There was 
one point which was that they made no claim to grant 
licenses to their students. He thought he was right in 
saying that to the one portal system they could trace 
the enormous strides which had raised the veterinary 
profession to the high status which it now enjoyed. 
ey increased the number of subjects that were taught 
and they did what was a matter of extreme importance— 
they raised the standard of their intended licentiates to 
that of the medical profession. While he thought it 
would be a mistake to raise the standard of preliminary 
education to what might be regarded as an impossible 
standard. What they ought to secure and had secured 
by their action was that the men who go to your pro- 
fession are armed matured instruments of thought. He 
thought the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
deserved great thanks for not having any fiat to examine 
into preliminary education. For the first time in the 
history of this country they had a Veterinary College—a 
country that could boast of a flourishing medical school— 
that produced men like Corrigan, Graves and Stokes— 
ought to be able to produce a satisfactory veterinary 
school, and all he could say was that the governors had 

“en wpe to make that college a credit to their country. 

i had started by securing the services of their friend 
a essor Mettam, who has already laid the foundation 
; an eminent career. The one principle that dominated 
thee amners was that they should get the best men for 

see lege without respect to any other consideration. 
ro a extremely glad to hear the words of the Vice- 
Oiled _ of the Department there that night. The latter 
upon fi to a matter that the college ought not to be run 
po ines detrimental to the profession either in Dublin 
should country, and he was extremely glad that there 
uld be no conflict between the college and the pro- 
that this coll ey acted up to their own wishes in seeing 
| ege fulfills its work to the country they must 
ook to the Board f 
which they would of Agriculture to supply that income 
used by ty ve lose. The expressions that had been 
as regards lce-president of the Board of Agriculture 
Collegefro ad veterinary profession will prevent that 
say that a Ing allowed to sink. He (the speaker) might 
erinary pro y would work in perfect accord with the vet- 
Protession. He was afraid he was not quite fair 


to the Medical profession (laughter). To be sure we bury 
our patients but we are not allowed in the practice of our 
profession to kill them as they doin the Veterinary pro- 
fession (laughter). He congratulated the members in 
having a body like the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to safeguard its interests and to foster amongst 
its members habits of research. He could only say in 
conclusion that he hoped that foremost amongst its mem- 
bers will be the members who will take out licenses will 
be the students of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland 
(applause). 

Mr. M.P., here sang a clever im- 
promptu song entitled ‘‘When we have a dinner” 
which created much amusement and applause. 

Professor Dewar said it was with great pleasure that 
he rose to thank them for the kind manner in which 
they had received the toast. Mr. Field had referred in 
happy terms to the stirring up that was required in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom before any measures 
were obtained. The*Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons always had the interests of the profession at heart. 
A considerable advancement had been made in their 
status and in the position which they held in the estima- 
tion of the public, and that was mainly due to the 
College and as far as the Irish College was concerned 
they would be greatly pleased to examine its students. 
There was plenty of work for the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege of Dublin. He would not dilate upon the benefits 
that would be derived in Ireland from the Irish College. 
but merely thank them for the kind way in which they 
honoured the toast which had been so well proposed by 
Sir Christopher Nixon. 

Mr. CarTER also replied. He said it cannot be denied 
that the Veterinary profession has in recent years made 
rapid strides. He remembered as recently as 25 years ago 
the curriculum of the College was for two years, then 
three years and now it has been extended to four years. 
It wasthenprophesied that the Veterinary Colleges would 
in consequence have to close their doors, but instead 
they had a new College opening its doors. (Applause.) 
At the same time he wished them to understand that 
Council worked very hard when they were on duty in 
safeguarding the interests of the profession. Though he 
might perhaps be regarded as one of the silent members 
they should remember that work was not always done in 
public but at the Committee meetings. 

The toast was drank with the utmost heartiness. 

Pofessor MeTTAM said the toast he had to propose was 
“The Sister Profession.” He presumed the reason why 
they spoke thus of the medical profession was because 
the medical profession looks after themselves. He thought 
the medical profession who were there would agree they 
were one and the same in their aims. They try to allevi- 
ate the pains of man and we the pains of more lowly ani- 
mals. e owe a great deal to the medical profession. 
For many years the best scientists that have heen dving 
great work in the elucidation of disease have belonged 
to the medical profession but now-a-days the Veterinary 
profession are more or less able to walk alone, and they 
are able to assist their medical brethren in the elucida- 
tion and prevention of disease. He hoped they might 
always be able to work amicably together. He hoped 
that his friends would admit that he had always been 
willing to assist scientific men in their work and he was 
sure that as the head of the Veterinary College in Dublin 
he would not only welcome medical men in pursuing 
their studies but he would offer them every possible 
facility. The toast was one that commended itself to 
every one of them. They are present when we enter the 
world and usually there when we leave it, and he was 
sure they all had a great affection for their medical men. 
(Hear, hear.) We know what they do. We read and 
hear about their deeds of self sacrifice. They frequently 
give up their lives in the cause of duty on the field of 
battle and elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) e thought they 
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could not too abundantly honour this toast and Le asked 
them to drink a bumper to the medical, profession. He 
coupled with the toast the names of the President of the 
Royal College of Physicians and the President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

The toast was drunk amidst acclamation and with 
musical honours. 

Sir Jounn Moore, President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians in Ireland, said he need not say that he 
esteemed it a very great privelege and honour to have his 
name associated with the toast. It was a tribute to the 
branches of the profession that he represented that they 
had chosen as President of the New College one of the 
Presidents of the College of Physicians. Regarding the 
allusions to the antiquity of medicine and the small 
amount of work that had been done, they had devoted 
their attention to curative rather than preventive medi- 
cine, and with regard to the rapid advance of veterinary 
medicine he attributed it to the fact that the Veterinary 
surgeons of the day had entered into their work. Asa 
practising physician of many years’ standing his atten- 
tion had been directed time after time to the dangers 
which mankind run from the diseases of domesticated 
animals, not only domestic animals but to their 
presence amongst us. Independent of that}they all knew 

now that there was a long list of diseases that were 
transferable from animals to men. Anthrax was a 
disease that came from animals and so was glanders and 
tuberculosis. He could multiply this list. And now 

ssing to the Veterinary profession to whom we look for 

information as regards these diseases, he threw out the 
suggestion that it would be a very good thing to study 
medicine for a certain period. He went further, that it 
would be a very good thing for medical students to 
devote attention to the prevention and cure of diseases 
in animals. He considered that as important as the other. 
He considered this had been a very happy re-union, it 
had brought together two great professions and he 
believed the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland 
was entering upon a very happy career with the 
benediction as it were of the great Association whom 
those present represented. (Applause). 

Surgeon THomas My xs, President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, also responded. He said that after so 
much eloquence he felt that anything he could say would 
hardly possess the merit of originality. It was a very 
remarkable fact that the sole industry which the country 
so greatly depended upon should have been so long with- 
out a Veterinary College. At the head of the new de- 
partment was a gentleman whose name is a household 
word in Ireland and appealed to everyone, even those 
who like himself differed with him. He had no doubt 
that the work which be had taken in hand would be 
attended with good results to his country, and will 


appeal to everyone who has the interests of this great | f 


mpire at heart. It should be the interest of everybody 
to make this country happy, prosperous and contented 
and that the people should not live in poverty but in 
comfort, and free (Hear, hear). The establishment 
of a purely Veterinary College he looked upon asa step 
in the right direction, and one which had the sympathy 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. They inherited the 
labours of those who had gone before them. They should 


bear in mind that the very means with which they pur- 


sued their studies now had been obtained by the life | H 


blood of medical men. They would not 

the risks of the earliest The pote 
thetics would diminish the sufferings of animals. In the 
majority of cases the members of his profession regarded 
the Meerymay 4 profession as one whose sole interest was 
contined to the horse, but with these gentlemen he did 
not agree. When he was a hard working young surgeon 
he was advised to take horse exercise. !Te had since 
looked upon the horse with gratitude, and regarded 


hunting as a pastime which ought to be encouraged im 
Ireland. Hunting people met with accidents which re- 
quired a good deal of medical attention, and so ought to 
be encouraged in Ireland. (Laughter). In conclusion, 
he said, they owed a debt of gratitude to those who had 
established the Veterinary College. 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk. 

Sir CHarRLes CaMERON, C.B., gave the toast of the 
National Veterinary Association. He regretted this 
toast had not been proposed earlier in the proceedings so 
that it might have been done fuller justice. It had been 
said during the night that there was a very close con- 
nection between practitionersof medicine and practitioners 
of veterinary science. That was very true. There were 
many points of resemblance betw2en the two professions 
and in his opinion there ought tobe no inferiority between 
them. Human medicine and surgery and veterinary 
medicine and surgery sbould stand upon terms of perfect: 
equality. Did they from a social point of view? The 
prizes and emoluments that are open to the medical 
profession are not solavishly bestowed upon th2 veterinary 

rofession—they, (the medical profession) had their Lord 

ister ; in the future they might perhaps look forward to 
having veterinary surgeons elevated to the House of 
Lords—they might hear of Lord Hedley in the future. 
(Laughter). Patients gave fees in gratitude to medical 
attendance but they never heard of ‘grateful horses, still 
in later years they had seen a great improvement in the 
veterinary profession and, perhaps, later on they might 
see the veterinary profession on a level in the eyes of all 
with the medical profession. If the gentlemen around 
him were average specimens of the veterinary surgeons 
of England, Ireland and Scotland, the representatives of 
these places, they should admit were very good looking 
fellows. He knew Mr. Hedley since the first days of 
his arrival in this country. While he still retained all 
the virtues of the Englishman he had been gradually 
and quietly assimilating to himself all the best character- 
istics of the Irishman. He had been becoming so Irish 
in fact that he (the speaker) doubted if Mrs. Hedley did 
not think he was after all an Irishman. (Laughter). It 
was owing to his advice that one of the diseases affect- 
ing one of the lower animals—pleuro-pneumonia—which 
had lasted since 1842, doing much damage in this country 
but which by the advice of Mr. Hedley had at last been 
entirely and successfully eradicated. He hoped his 
services would be recognised in a manner that would be 
satisfactory tu the members of the veterinary profession. 

The toast was heartily drunk. ' 

Mr. Heptey said he thanked them very kindly for the 
way in which his name had been ronan! 4 He could not 
accept all that had been said by Sir Charles Cameron. 
What he had done had not been done for the purpose of 
receiving any direct benefit tu himself. He was sent here 


or a purpose and he believed he had achieved that put- 
ose. He never expected to have been selected to hol 

1s present position. It gave him great pleasure to occupy 
such a post because it was the first time the Association 
had come to Ireland. He had reason to think it woul 

not be the last. In his address he had referred to the 
Association and it would only be reiterating what he had 
then said. He then thanked them for the kind reception 
they had given to the toast. w 
Colonel C. STEEL proposed the toast of “Our Guests. 

e said their guests consisted of representatives. of the 
very highest class of society, including eminent scientists 
and notable members of the sister profession. He hoped 
he might congratulate them upon escaping a bea J dark 
and diabolical plot. This was conceived clumsily and 


miscarried, as Lord Roberts would say. He understoo! 
there was a conspiracy to waylay some of the veterl- 
narians on the plea that coming from England they wel? 
associated with animals suffering from foot-and 
disease. The plot miscarried, for instead of coming 
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by the North Wall they had come by the mail route and 
thus escaped the penalty. He coupled with the toast 
the names of Professor =. and Mr Carroll. 

Professor Ewart bore testimony to the hospitality of 
Dublin. He should never forget this extremely pleasant 
visit to Dublin and especially the flow of eloquence he 
had listened to that evening. More than most members 
of the medical profession he had for some years come 
into contact with the veterinary profession and the more 
he came into contact with the veterinary profession the 
more respect he had for them, and he believed the more 
they came into contact the better for medical science. 
The beginning of progress was the beginning of research, 
and the beginning of research was far more in the hands 
of veterinary men than medical men. As a matter of 
fact the physiology that medical men learn is animal 

hysiology. As a matter of fact there was no real barrier 

etween the two professions. He was sure he was right 
in saying that all the guests were grateful to their 
hosts for the extremely happy evening they had enjoyed. 
(Hear, hear). 

Professor CARROLL said Dublin had always been noted 
for its hospitality and they might take it from him that 
if Dublin had known a little earlier of this visit they 
would have received greater hospitality. He thanked 
them forthe kind manner in which the toast had been 
received. 

The toast of “The Press” concluded the proceedings 
and before separating all present sang “ Auld tous Syne” 
with right good will. 


EXCURSION TO GLENDALOUGH. 


The programme for the third day, namely, Thursday, 
August 23rd, consisted of an excursion to the Vale of 
Glendalough in County Wicklow, the route chosen being 
by Rathnew and the Devil’s Glen, returning w/a Rath- 

tum. Arrangements were made with the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company for a special 
train which left Harcourt Street Station at ten o'clock 
inthe morning. The members of the Association and 
their friends to the number of about a hundred and 
twenty assembled atthe station in good time, and the 
necessary tickets having been obtained from Col. Steel, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, the special made 
4 punctual start. The only stop en route was made at 
Bray where the President Mr. Hedley, the Local Secre- 
tary Mr. Kerr, and some others joined the train. Rath- 

new was reached in due time and there a procession of 
outside cars and brakes awaited the excursioniste. The 
transfer to these vehicles was quickly accomplished, and 
then commenced the rather long but thoroughly enjoy- 
able drive to Glendalough. The weather, which at first 
appeared somewhat uncertain and threatening, improved 
aa on day wore on, and only a couple of slight showers 
ai - In this matter the travellers were fortunate, as the 
cttict of Glendalough wears a particularly dreary and 
‘the Dene aspect in bad weather. After a short while 
nn — 8 Glen was reached and the passage through it 
tive ao @ Scenic point of view one of the most attrac- 
welt eatures of the day. Everybody dismounted and 
leisurely along the pathway—at times a little 
an —which leads through the Glen and almost at 
nn step fresh beauties of woodland scenery were 
- nt out before the view. The Vartry river, which in 
Dasa urse figures frequently among surroundings of sur- 
is here seen to great advantage, and 
The ae glimpses of it are caught at various points. 
ereen. ¢ erfall, which is approached before leaving the 
a fers the subject of unbounded admiration and in 
picture, the visitors spell bound. ©n_ leaving this 
and ee spot the cars were again got into motion 
record Journey resumed. It is regrettable to have to 
an accident which occurred when nearing Glenda- 


lough. One of the horses fell and the occupants of the 
car came to the ground. All escaped without hurt except 
the driver whose arm was rather badly injured, and the 
horse also in consequence of the fall was unable to take 
any further part in the day’s proceedings. As will be found 
subsequently stated, a collection made for the injured 
man realised a substantial sum. The remainder of the 
road was quickly covered and all arrived at the Royal 
Hotel in excellent humour to partake of the luncheon 
which had been prepared at that popular house of enter- 
tainment. It should be mentioned that the excursion 

arty brought a Dublin representative ot Messrs. 

afayette, the eminent photographers, in order that some 
groups might be taken as souvenirs of the occasion. The 
programme of amusements also included performances 
on the Edison Grand Concert Phonograph, the instru- 
ment being most efficiently managed by Mr. J. J. Cannon 
of the Edison Supply Company, Molesworth Street. A 
spacious marquee was erected in the grounds of the 
Royal Hotel, and there a first rate luncheon was served, 
the wants of the large number of guests veing looked 
after with the greatest dispatch by a regular army of 
waiters and waitresses. Over the central table were 
placed pictorial representations of Her Majesty the Queen 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Duke an 
Duchess of York. A prominent place was also given to 
a scroll bearing a cordial Irish welcome “ Cead mille 
failte.” ‘The interior ot the marquee presented an ani- 
mated picture while the good things were being dis- 
cussed, and the rapid clearance which was effected 
showed A Mi that appetites had been made 
keen by the brisk drive over the mountains. 

The PrestpENT rising after luncheon said :—-Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am not going to trouble you with a 
speech just now. We have been enjoying ourselves very 
much but I regret to say that one of our drivers has sus- 
tained an accident and the result is that he will have to 
go into hospital for a while. It has been suggested as a 
good thing to have the plate handed round on his behalf. 
Hear, hear). I will therefore ask that four gentlemen 
will kindly take plates and solicit the offerings of the 
gentlemen present. I have also another announcement 
to make and it is that the group which was taken yester- 
day in front of the historic entrance to the Royal Dublin 
Society’s premises was developed and is being handed 
round now in proof. The photographer desires me to 
say that he will be very glad to take orders from those 
who would like to have a momento of the occasion. 
They are five shillings each mounted, post free. We are 
going to have another group this afternoon. In yester- 
day’s photograph there was a paucity of ladies, but we 
have got all the ladies here now and we want their 
photographs. 

After a short interval, 

The PRESIDENT, again rising, announced that a sum of 
£5 16s. had been collected for the injured car driver. 
(Applause). He then called on Mr. Bloye to propose 
a toast. 

said—Mr.President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
as President of last year’s Association Meeting at Ply- 
mouth, I have been called upon to propose a toast to you, 
a toast which I am sure will be received by you all with 
the greatest acclamation. At a similar meeting last year 
the General Secretary told a very pretty story of a man 
who was a very able performer of language. (Laughter). 
It was the custom of certain little boys in his neighbour- 
hood to irritate him. He was a hawker and on one oc- 
casion he was travelling up a hill with a cart ful’ of 
apples ; the boys took the tailboard out of the cart and 
when he got to the top of the hill he found that the 
apples had all gone. he boys concealed behind a wall 
were waiting to hear an explosion. The man came 
round, looked, sighed, and simply said “ words fail me.” 
(Laughter). I cannot tell this story in the way in which 
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Mr. Hunting told it, but the sequel is equally applicable 
to me. Words fail me to express what we a 1 feel in 
regard to the very handsome entertainment. which has 
been prepared for us by the Reception Committee. (App.) 
They have given us a very fine drive ; they have enter- 
tained us most sumptuously and I propose with the 
greatest pleasure the health of the Reception Committee, 
coupled with the name of their chairman whom we all 
respect so highly, Colonel Steel. ns mye 
Mr. FauLKNER: I have been asked to second the 
proposal so nicely made by Mr. Bloye. I think a pro- 
sal such as he has laid before you—namely to toast the 
Seeutins Committee of the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation at this meeting in Ireland this year, is somewhat 
superfluous. I scarcely think such a toast requires a 
seconder, for if every lady and gentleman in this magnifi- 
cent gathering were asked to support this toast I think 
all individually and collectively would be ready to pro- 
pose, second and support the motion to make such a 
toast go as it ought to go. (Applause.) Having had 
much experience of functions of this character, in con- 
nection with our Annual Gatherings of the National 
Veterinary Association, I may say that on the present 
occasion I am exceedingly pleased that we have after 
many years have gone by, during which we felt a very 
strong desire to visit old Ireland—dear old Ireland to 
many of us-—come over here and joined hand in hand 
and heart in heart with our professional brethren on 
this side of the water. (Applause). There have been 
difficulties in the way but they have been surmounted, 
and here we are, and in the days preceding this—both 
yesterday and the day before—we have received the 
right royal and hearty welcome that we looked forward 
to and fully expected to receive. (Applause). As Mr. 
Byrne said yesterday in responding toa vote of thanks, 
their hearts were in it. (App.) We have abundant evi- 
dence of that to-day. (App.) The manner in which we 
have been received and the way in which everything 
has been done for our comfort and pleasure indicate 
that our professional brethren on this side are heart 
whole, and they join hand in hand with us and do their 
level best to give us a right royal hearty welcome. 
Ladies and gentlemen [ feel certain that, to thcse of us 
who have been sufficiently favoured to have an oppor- 


_ tunity of paying a visit to Ireland on this important oc- 


casion, the time will be to us a memorable one, and une 
that we shall not very easily efface from our memories ; 
and many of us will take away a mental picture of the 
gathering of this day and feel proud and delighted 
that we have had an opportunity of being received in 
such a very handsome manner by our professional 
brethren in dear old Ireland. (App.) 

The toast having been duly honoured, 

Colonel Steet in reply, said: Mr. President, Mr. 
Bloye, Mr. Faulkner, ladies and gentlemen, I wish brietly 
to thank you most heartily fur the very high compliment 
you have paid me in drinking my health and that of my 
colleagues. Imay remark that I hope you will excuse 
my colleagues replying for we have a great deal of 
business to get through and I have been charged with 
the responsibility of representing them. We did not 
intend to have any speeches. With regard to the 
hospitality to which you have kindly alluded I mnst 
mention that we are on a classic spot. Some yeare since 
when I visited this hotel I found these lines written in 
the visitors’ book. They struck me as being rather 
clever, and the are based on the legend of which you 
are all aware relating to St. Kevin having been pursued 


by a lady who was very much , 
lines are :— y much enamoured of him. The 


“St. Kevin came down from Heaven 
To gaze on the gloomy shore, 

They served him so well at the Royal Hotel 
That he would not go back any more.” 


(Laughter). We shall be delighted to see you back in 
reasonable time. At present [ should recommend that 
you visit the spots that Iam happy to say are available 
in consequence of the favourable alteration of the 
weather, and study the history of the place which has. 
been famous for so many years. The history of the place 
has been already hinted at and that gives me a favourable 
opportunity, which I was going to request our President 
to select, of telling you of a most important event which 
took place this morning before our arrival. A miracle 
has been performed in favour of the National Veterinary 
Association. Those who were up early enough this 
morning heard the lark singing over the lake. That has 
not been heard for centuries. It attracted their notice 
and they looked towards the gloomy shore. There they 
saw it illuminated by the resurrection of the fair Kath- 
leen (laughter) who was thrown into the lake and 
drowned centuries ago. She was very hungry and asked 
if there was a house of entertainment in the place and 
she was immediately directed to the Royal Hotel. 
(Laughter). With your permission Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, I will introduce Kathleen as she 
has returned from her retirement of centur‘es. I thank 
you very much on behalf of my colleagues, and I will 
now introduce this lady who will distribute cards re- 
lating to the history of the lake. (Applause). 

A little girl wearing a green sash on which the name 
“Kathleen” was artistically worked was then brought 
in, and handed to each lady and gentleman present a 
handsomely executed card giving some historical par- 
ticulars of Glendalough and also containing the words 
of Moore’s beautiful melody so well known by the title 
“ By that Lake whose gloomy shore.” 

Songs and instrumental selections were excellently 
given by the Phonograph both during luncheon and 
afterwards, and this feature of the entertainment helped 
materially to make the time pass pleasantly. 

Shortly after luncheon had been partaken of, Lafayet- 
te’s representative arranged for a photograph of a large 
group including the entire party. He disposed them on 
the side of a gently rising hill, with the Round Tower as 
a prominent feature of the back ground, and there three 
pictures were taken. The company then dispersed to fill 
in as inclination suggested the two or three hours that 
remained to be spent in the neighbourhood. The majority 
strolled down to the lake and while some embarked in 
boats to see St. Kevin’s Bed, others wandered along the 
shore and had a good opportunity of admiring the quiet 
impressive beauties of the place. The native silence was, 
however, occasionally broken by the gay voices of the 
excursionists, and if the “ light music” of which the poet 
wrote did not steal o’er the water there were heard in its 
stead sounds of merriment which awoke the echoes 10 4 
way in which they are perhaps not often stirred in the 
Vale of Glendalough. 

Abcut six o’clock all re-assembled for tea in the 
grounds of the Royal Hotel, the refreshment being fully 
appreciated and enjoyed after the walking, hill climbing, 
rowing, and other exertions which formed part of the 
work of sightseeing. The phonograph was again brought 
into requisition and its interesting and enjoyable pro 
gramme fittingly closed with the National Anthem. 
Preparations were then made for the return journey 
which was by way of Rathdrum. ll having been 
gathered together leave was taken of the Royal Hotel 
where such a pleasant time had been spent, and the long 
string of cars started off amid the cheers of some of the 
local people who had assembled. Rathdrum was reache 
before eight o’clock, and about an hour later the speci® 
train was ready to go, having had to wait until the 
ordinary train had time to get clear away. At tet 


minutes to eleven o’clock the excursionists were land 
safely at Harcourt Street terminus having enjoye¢ * 
magnificent day’s outing. 


| 
| 
| 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE LOSS IN HORSES. 


A special correspondent to The Evening Standard 
writes from Pretoria, under date July 17th : 
“The horse is an uncertain and exacting ally. He is, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson says, ‘a fine lady among 
animals, flightly, timid, delicate in eating, of tender 
health.’ These attributes he has not belied in the Cam- 
paign that we hoped was drawing to a close. The 
tainted air of the veldt proclaims his tender health. You 
might track the Army by the smell of the carrioa, from 
which the vultures, gorged to heaviness, stumble and 
plunge at your approach. Ninety thousand horses, [am 
told, have been sent to South Africa for the War. How 
many have been commandeered, exchanged, or bought 
in the country it is impossible tosay. The nun.ber must 
have been great, for the waste of horseflesh has been ap- 
palling. Here is the record of the First and Fourth 
Cavalry Brigades for June :—First Brigade: Horses fit, 
861; unfit, 90; remounts, 437; in hospital, 367; de- 
stroyed, 88 ; remaining, 1,145. Second Brigade: Horses 
fit, 795 ; unfit, 168 ; remounts, 542 ; in hospital, 324 ; de- 
stroyed, 61 ; remaining, 1,124. In this month 979 re- 
mounts joined the two Brigades. With few exceptions, 
these were unfit for immediate service. Those coming 
by train were in fair condition, though ‘soft,’ while 
those that marched to Pretoria were exhausted and in 
poor condition, many being lame and sore-backed. Most 
of the animals coming from North of the Equator had 
summer coats and had suddenly to endure the variations 
of an African winter—heat by day and frost by night. 
Debility, disease, insufficient food, ignorance and care- 
lessness in treatment, overweighting, and hard work 
have done the rest. The choice of horses for service in 
South Africa has not been always good. That, how- 
ever, isa subject on which even experts differ and will 
continue to differ. Some uphold the Waler, despite his 
Incapacity to recover condition ; others belaud the Argen- 
tine, notwithstanding his want of spirit, and his deter- 
mination to lie down in the middle of a march ; others, 
again, are well disposed towards the Hungarian, though 
he has yet to prove his staying power ; while many are 
in favour of the English-bred, and are willing to over- 
lock his delicate feeding and demands on their atten- 
tion. Taking no account of these rival claims, and of 
the difficulties they imply, there are certain preventable 
causes that have contributed to the sickness and mor- 
tality ampng our horses, and to the consequent failure oi 
important military operations. 
nmi the first place, the animals have been badly fed. 
Their rations have been determined by the Army Service 
Lorpe, and not by the veterinary surgeon. The result 
has been semi-starvation. Until the last few days, it does 
hot seem to have occurred to anyone that it would be 
tter to have several thousand animals well fed and 
capable of sustained work than twenty thousand starved 
and debilitated horses that are knocked up after a short 
march, and fail us at the critical moment. ‘To spend 
mnillions on horses, and to save a few thousands on food, 
ruinous economy. Another fruitful cause of failure is 
whi one weight our animals carry. The ease with 
Fone the Boers evade pursuit, and extricate themselves 
rend apparently hopeless positions, does not surprise 
field og have seen Boer and British horsemen in the 
pein e Boer never burdens his horse, and gives it 
moment's rest. His rifle and bandolier are the 
ei ead weight, and when he halts for five minutes, 
‘smounts and eases the girths. Our horses carry 
nket, great coat, water bottle, forage, rifle, ammuni- 


look like pack animals, Every ounce tells in a day’s 
march. This dead weight must be reduced, and the 
heavier articles, such as forage, blankets, and great 
coats, must be placed on pack ponies or in carts, after 
the fashion of De Wet, whose success in escaping cap- 
ture is due to the amazing mobility of a force with trans- 
port not less rapid than Mounted Infantry. The pattern 
of our saddle also, is condemned. A very large percen- 
tage of horses have been unfitted for service by sore 
backs. This weakness may be ascribed partly to the 
saddle, and partly to the neglect of troopers to ease the 
girths when halted on the march. The American Army 
pattern appears to be better adapted to mounted infan- 
try, though the girth might be improved. Large num- 
bers of these saddles have been in use, and are generally 
— The shoés of our horses are too heavy. 

hose are a few practical reforms that might be 
effected without a revolution. But there is a wider 
question upon which these changes in some measure 
depend—the reform of the Army Veterinary Department. 
In many respects this branch of the Service resembles 
the Army Medical Corps, and suffers from similar 
defects. Under present conditions, it is difficult to 
attract well-trained and capable men. There are few 
plums in the Service, promotion is slow, and the pay of 
a senior veterinary officer is only 17s. 6d. a day, while 
that of the youngest is 13s.8d. The staff is small, and 
has been supplemented during the War by Volunteers 
and Colonials, as well as by civilian practitioners. Many 
of these civilians are young, unseasoned men, not accus- 
tomed to hard work and exposure. A considerable num- 
ber have fallen ill, while the majority have been wantin 
in energy and in knowledge of military operations an 
duties—disqualifications that have thrown an alto- 
gether unfair burden of work on the efficient and ex- 
perienced men. 

The regimental system to which many of the older 
men are wedded is responsible for some of the defects in 
the Service. The veterinary surgeon, being a member of 
the regimental mess, and immediately under the orders of 
the Commanding Officer, cannot always exercise that 
control which is desirable and even necessary. He may 
advise as to the treatment of the horses under his care, 
or may recommend that certain animals should be sent 
to hospital, but it rests with the Commanding Officer to 
decide whether his counsel is followed. Even in the 
purchasing of remounts the veterinary officer has no 
voice beyond saying whether or not the horses are 
sound. The choice rests with remount officers, who in 
many cases have no professional knowledge, and no 
special qualification for the work. An officer in want of 
a job almost invariably drifts into the remounts. It is a 
Departmental Stellenbosch. When a purchase turns out 
well, the officer takes the credit ; when it is a failure the 
officer excuses himself with the plea that the veterinary 
officer ought to have given him better advice. In India 
the regimental system has been abolished, and _veteri- 
nary surgeons are no longer regimental officers. The 
Army Medical Corps have been freed from the same 
restraint, and in the present Campaign have for the first 
time acted on their undivided responsibility. It is the 
opinion of men whose service and experience ought to 
carry weight, that the regimental system is a hindrance 
rather than a help, and that its abolition would not 
merely attract better men, but would immediately result 
in greater efficiency. It may be contended that the 
veterinary surgeon ought not to be invested with powers 


as great as those of the Army Medical Corps. He might, 


it is said, give rein to his fads, and insist on sending too 
many horses to hospital, unless he is controlled by the 


commander of the regiment, or by the influence of the 


regimental mess. A similar argument was used in the 


case of the Army Medical Corps, yet no one now com- 


plains of the abuse of this responsibility on the part of 


tion, leather bucket, and other articles, that makes them 
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Army surgeons, and veterinary officers may be depended 
upon to be equally regard ul of ‘active service con- 
‘ditions. 

From India we might also take another lesson. We 
have had to draw dn letie for our hospitals. The Home 
Government makes no adequate provision for the treat- 
ment of sick animals. Oursystem of using farriers and 
shoeing-smiths from units as a subordinate staff to the 
Army Veterinary Department has proved a failure. It 
is impossible for men to fight in the ranks as well as 
shoe horses and attend to sick animals. During the War 
large percentage of these men have been incapacitated 
by sickness or by wounds, and their places could not be 
filled. A separate staff should be formed distinct from 
farriers, and their duty ought to be limited to the dis- 
pensing of medicines and the dressing and care of sick or 
wounded horses. The farrier should be looked upon as 
a skilled mechanic, and should not have to fight in the 
ranks as well as to stand over the anvil. The personnel 
of the field veterinary hospital for Cavalry Brigades and 
Mounted Infantry forces should be distinct from the 
regimental veterinary state. The field hospital ought to 
be equipped for 250 sick animals, and placed under the 
control of the veterinary officer. It should also carry a 
reserve supply of veterinary stores. 

Some of these suggestions involve technical and 
administrative difficulties that may seem insuperable. 
Similar objections were urged against reform of the Army 
Medical Corps. That they could be overcome is the 
conviction of experienced and competent authorities. It 
It is the opinion of everybody who has witnessed the 
suffering and loss of animals in the War that reforms are 
needed. The question is not of professional interest 
merely, but of national importance. 


examine and pass about 400 horses a day. They only 
do that in times of pressure, however; it is somewhat 
too much for a day’s ongeenty work. . So expert does 
the eye become that they have never to measure a 
horse ; they can tell its height at a glance. All the ani- 
mals must be over fifteen hands, the horses chosen for 
the artillery being a little larger and heavier than those 
for the cavalry. Every point and particular of the horse: 
is entered in a book, and it is branded with a distinctive 
mark. This is very necessary, because Hungarian 
horses are all so much alike in appearance that if you did 
not brand your horse, so as to know him again, you could 
never be sure whether you got him or an entirely different 
and inferior animal.—Dazly News. 


If report does not speak untruly, the buying of re- 
mounts during the war has been conducted on a system 
which does credit neither to the chief official gentlemen 
who order the horses, nor to the officers who have been 
entrusted with the actual work of purchase. Is is true, 
for instance, that nineteen thousand horses were bought 
by one man alone in America in three months? How 
is it possible for one man to look at, thoroughly prove, 
and examine with the tests of the veterinary surgeon an 
average of more than two hundred horses every day of 
the week for three months? He might conceivably pass 
two hundred horses in one day. Bnt to do it every 
day for ninety days! How is it possible to do this work 
om oy Is it not absolutely certain that half the 

orses bought under these conditions must be unsound ! 
And is it firmly established—for we have seen no facts 
to prove it—that any single official, high or low, cares 
two sticks whether the horses are good ones or not !—St. 
James's Gazette. 


BUYING REMOUNTS IN HUNGARY. 


For the last seven or eight months, as everybody 
knows, thousands of horses have been shipped from 
Fiume for the use of our troops in South Africa. But 
everybody doesn’t know naa well how the thing is 
done. And, perhaps, that is just as well for the War 
Oftice. For the War Office has mismanaged the buying 
of Hungarian remounts about as much as any other 
department of the war. In Austro- Hungary there are 
two officers of the Remount Department and an expert 
vet. constantly engaged in selecting horses. Every now 
and then a wire comes from the War Office, ordering its 
agents to stop buying animals. They suppose the war 
to be over, nodoubt. Fora month, perhaps, the three 
experts are kept dawdling in idleness. And then 
suddenly, another wire comes ordering them to have two 
thousand animals ready ina week. Now it is impossi- 
ble to lay your hands on two thousand really good horses 
in a week’s time. Our buyers have to take what comes 
in order to complete their tale, have to take horses which 
they would certainly reject if longer time had been 
allowed for their selection. And yet, for a fortnight 
before, perhaps, they had been doing absolutely nothing 
—because the authorities so willed it! Thus every now 
= sent to our cavalry and 

rtillery jus cause the War P i 
Office doesn’t know its 

The remount officers have not to attend co 
course, in get the horses, 

ungarian animals have been bought from 
a self-made man, who has risen a 
to be one of the greatest horse-dealers in the world. Herr 
Hauser has buyers who attend all the country sales, and 
pick up likely animals for his great central depot It is 
at this central depot that our remouat officers conduct 
their operations. When working hard (and when the 
have plenty of animals in stock to work upon) they na 4 


untry fairs, 
All the Austro- 


A COLONIAL VIEW OF SHEEP SCAB 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The prevalence of sheep scab in Great Britain has 
attracted the attention of Zhe Auckland Weekly News 
in New Zealand, which regards the state of affairs 10 
the mother country as discreditable. It is asked—Can 
the disease be stamped out ? The reply is that most 
certainly it can. There are to-day in New Zealand 
about 20 million sheep, and so far as is known, not a 
single case of scab could be found amongst them. Yet 
20 years ago scab was rampant in the colony. At the 
end of 1881, out of the 14 million sheep at that time 
in the two islands, about 700,000 were infected with 
scab, but even this large number was 200,000 less than 
in the previous year. Through stringent legislation, 
the strenuous efforts of inspectors, and the aid generally 
given by owners ot flocks, -the number of intected sheeP 
steadily diminished until, in the year 1893, it “ 
officially recorded that no trace of the disease Te 
mained in the flocks last infected Sheep scab had, in 
fact, been effectually eradicated in the space of ittle 
more than a decade, and neither by spontaneous genera- 
tion nor in any other way has it since put 10 ‘“ 
appearance. This happy result arose out of sever 
circumstances—the legislators, many of them sheep 
farmers, passed workable laws and regulations con- 
cerning sheep scab ; these Jaws and regulations were 
faithfully and energetically carried out by shee? 
inspectors and flock owners; and an effective dip - 
sulphur and lime was used. The sheep Act was 


severe measure, bristling with pains and penalties, a0 
it 1s open to doubt whether the same 
tions would be tolerated in this country as We? 
practicable in a pastoral colony. As New 
cleared of sheep scab almost exclusively by 
sulphur dip, the following instructions sho 
flockmasters at home :— 
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“To make 100 ee of dip, take 25lb. of sulphur 
and half that weight of lime (quick or air-slaked), put 
these ingredients into a tub with 15 gallons of water, 
mix them well together, then pour the mixture into an 
iron boiler holding, including the above, 25 gallons of 
water. Boil and stir this for 30 minutes; have con- 
venient to the dip a large boiler or tank containing 
75 gallons. Heat this up to such a degree that, when 
allowed to run into the dip-trough with the boiled lime 
and sulphur, it will maintain an average temperature of 
about 110deg. Fahr. The resulting mixture should be 
almost clear, and of the colour of dark brandy ; if it 
looks a raw yellow, reboil. Do not put any of the 
residuum into the dip, and clean out the boiler after 
each mixing. This is the best way, and it avoids 
putting the unmixed ingredients into the dip, for a 
certain amount of raw lime used to become mixed, and 
it was this that injured the wool, and to some extent 
discounted the value of the preparation; but of its 
efficacy no one who used it ever doubted. A simpler 
way is to use the ordinary 490 gallon tank. Nearly fill 
it with water, then mix in a tub 100lb. of sulphur and 
50 of lime, or 80 and 40lb. of each; pour this into the 
tank, boil it for half an hour, and run it into the dipping- 
trough. For large flocks four and five tanks were built 
in with furnaces, so as to keep a supply of prepared dip 
ready. As many as 15,000 or 18,000 sheep were so 


dipped in a day. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND V.MSS. 


_ A meeting of this society was held in the Bon-Accord 
Restaurant, Aberdeen, on Saturday—Mr. Adam Seiv- 
wright, M.R.C.V.S., Tarland, the retiring president, in 
the chair. 

Papers were read by Mr. Clement Baxter, M.R.C.V.S., 
Elgin, on joint-ill in foals, and Mr. William Mars- 
den, M.R.C.V.S., Banff, on Influenza. The papers 
were fully discussed by the members, and the essayists 
were accorded votes of thanks. Thereafter the election 
of office-bearers took place. Mr. M’Bryde, Strichen, was 
elected president ; Mr. Crabb, New Aberdour, and Mr. 
Howie, Alford, vice-presidents ; and Messrs. Dunbar, 
Morrison, Thomson, Aberdeen ; Mellis, Inverurie ; and 

Yoods, Paterson, and Anderson, members of Coun- 

cil. Mr. Wm. M’Pherson, M.R.C.V.S., prom inti- 
mated his resignation of the secretaryship after holding 
the office with much acceptance for several years. His 
resignation wa; accepted with regret. It was prop»sed 
by Mr. William Anderson, Keith, that Mr. Clement 
Baxter, Elgin, be appointed secretary, seconded by Mr. 
Adam Seivwright, Tarland, and carried unanimously. 

he members afterwards dined together. The next 
meeting of the society will be in January, when papers 
_ be read by Mr. J. Peddie, F.R.C.V.S., Dundee, and 

tr. David Morrison, M.R.C.V.S. New Deer.—The 
Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 


Treatment of Horses. 


,Ayoung Volunteer who has seen some sharp fighting 
j I ¢ front, in the course of a letter from Pretoaia dated 
re y 4th refers to the treatment of horses during the 
Pos on and says: “The Army Veterinary Depart- 
me cannot be too well spoken of. It has a staff of 
a _ officers, who, if they a see trooper riding a horse 
t « h 1s unfit, politely ask him to dismount, and tell him 
too, the to be ashamed of himself.” Very often, 
alvere culprit, is reported. Still, the A.V.D. cannot 
depend €on the spot. The condition of the horse 
place th wholly on the man who rides it. In the first 

cked ere isthe way he packe his saddle. If it is 
carelessly, or any extra weight is carried, it will 


most important item. It is not to be expected that 
sufficient fodder can be carried on the march to feed all 
the horses, but there is always a plentiful supply of 
mealies in the fields which we are dius to ok. In 
many cases I am sorry to say the trooper is too lazy to 
dismount and do so.—Morning Post. 


The New Royal Veterinary College of Ireland. 


The first session of the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland will commence on the 3rd of October next, and 
will terminate in July 1901. The college is situated 
near Ball’s Bridge, with a frontage on to the Pembroke 
Road, but operations will be commenced immediately 
with the view of rendcring the structure worthy of its 
intended important purposes. 

In addition to the Government grant of £15,000 for 
this much needed institution, a guarantee fund of £2000 
is being provided, and with their customary public spirit 
the Royal Dublin Society is contributing towards the 
expenses of the new College £200 a year for five years, 
when it may fairly be expected to become rage gg seme 
The provisional prespectus mentions that the fees for 
each session’s tuition will be twenty guineas, inclusive, 
but a student entering the College for the first time pays 
an entrance fee of one guinea, which will be the student’s 
_—e to the library and reading room.—ZJrish 

imes. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in North Wales. 


A further outbreak occurred last week at Bodrhyd- 
dan Farm, near Rhuddlan. Fifty sheep and one cow 
were certified by Mr. T.C. Howatson on Friday, and 
were slaughtered on Monday. The previously existing 
scheduled area has been enlarged in consequence. 


Personal. 


Stroup—on the 25th August at 29 Spring Street, W. 
the wife of E. Lionel Stroud, M.R.C.V.S., of a son. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


General Sir Redvers Buller telegraphs from Geluk 
Farm, August 26, that the following casualities are re- 
ported in the action near Geluk on August 23 :— 
Lieut. J. Steel, A.V.D., slightly wounded (leg). 


c.V.S. J. H. Hulseburg left for England in the 
‘Assaye” on August 22 from Cape Town, invalided. 
The following are returning home on the termination 
of their engagemt :— 

C.V.S. H. Whipp, M. Molyneaux, and R. McDonald. 


OBITUARY. 


Henri ALFRED Hices, M.R.C.V.S., Oswestry. 
Graduated, New, Edin., Jan., 1887. 


Jas. HETHERINGTON, M.R.C.V.S., Scotley, Carlisle. 
Graduated, Edin., April, 1850. 


R. P. Witi1aMs, Student, Class C., R.V. Coll., Lond. 


Students of the London College will be sorry to read 
of the death on the 24th Aug. of Mr. R. P. Williams, of 
Class C., whilst fighting against the Boers in South 
Africa near Ventersburg. Mr. Williams was one of the 
first of the College students to volunteer for the front, 
and shortly after enlisting in the Imperial Yeomanry he 
was, by-reason of his veterinary knowledge, made a 
Farrier Sergeant. He is the first to be killed in action. 
Whilst at College he was a keen footballer and _exceed- 


a likely result in saddle sores, which may never heal 


€ feeding of a horse is the next and perhaps the 


ingly popular with his fellow students, especially those 
who Ao 4 an interest in athletics. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING? ARE WE ASLEEP ? 


ir 

For some time past we have been shown with ever in- 
creasing certainty that the veterinary profession is fast 
approaching a helpless condition, the funds of the govern- 
ing body (the R.C.V.S.) as well as those of the Colleges 
are diminishing below even their former low estate, and 
now disaster has threatened to overwhelm one of the 
latter to extermination. There must be some important 
cause for such a decline, and as there is no obvious 
aggression or oppression in an external form it must be 
sought for in the body of the profession, either in its 
government or in its members as a whole. _ 

To take the governing body first—does it not appear 
toa fair judgment that the recurrence of the education 
question for the 444th time is a matter of ridicule ? There 
either is or is not an unjust position in the standards, 
but one might consider a single thrashing out would settle 
and decide it. 

Another case, the Government introduces a bill for 
sanitary inspectors, on which without unanimity, (and 
it almost seems devoid of consideration), the Council 
knowing their political weakness as well as their inherent 
division demand the withdrawal of such a motion, or 
some equally imperious suggestion as likely to meet as 
successful a fate. Is this the tact we hear so much about? 

Veterinary surgeons in general and individually are, 
and must be, interested in their own welfare, but in spite 
of the fact that almost everyone is grumbling at his 
position together with that of the profession, they 
establish a most marked paradox in that they never make 
the most trifling attempt to alleviate that condition. 

Taking the profession asa whole, a very large propor- 
tion of its members are awaiting its saviour in the shape 
of a sulitary Member of Parliament. This intellectual 
and professional giant, not only that but this constitu- 
tional magnate is in face of 700 odd M.P.’s to reform his 
profession and live an honourable old age (for 1 presume 
this should be the end of such a magnificent benefactor). 

When will the profession awake from such lethargetic 
absurdities? Our medical contemporaries have for years 
had some of their best men so represented ; but still 
(useful as they have been) bills directly adverse to them 
and their opinions pass as often as presented. Then are 
no steps to be taken to stave off our decline while a 
veterinary surgeon can make the necessary position for 

t the present moment questions have been raised in 
the House on the A.V.D. (unfortunately our representa- 
tive is not there yet) obtaining as a result the answer 
that “the Veterinary Department is under the consider- 
ation of the War Office.” Here then is a golden occa- 
sion with a direct opportunity (if not a distinct desire) 
for the veterinary profession’s opinion and requirements 
for the contemplated change ; with the country bent on 
reforming its army, seeing that its military medical 
treatment is of the best (vide Hospital Commission) and 
with the mind of every man in the Empire filled with the 
reorganisation of the Imperial Defence, here then with 
this golden opportunity it might be ventured to say that 
not one single member of our glorious profession has 
taken one slightest iota of trouble to further this advan- 
tage, but one and all lie dormant and growl. 

ill not the Council take the matter in hand, or, if not 
the profession as a whole? Suggest firmly and maintain 
the page deserved interests of the veterinary profession 

in the Army either to the War Office or the public, or 


= to both. 
By so-doing it would establish one good fi iti 
as the thin end of the wedge for the mo d und posedian 


standing of the veterinary Surgeon ; as well as givea 


stimulus to students, which is a matter of paramount 
and primary importance to the vital interests of the pro- 
fession at large. 
If we are asleep let us awake with an energy that will, 
without doubt, render our own words “the great and 
lorious veterinary profession ” not an irony and a cause 
or ridicule.—I am sir, yours, etc. 


Aug. 14th. ADVANCE. 


“ LET RIGHT BE DONE.” 
ir, 


It is now two months since the article over the sig: 
nature “ Let Right be Done,” dealing with the Cam- 
bridge case appeared in your columns. You have since 
published several other communications—all, unfor- 
tunately, by anonymous correspondents—containing 
more or less reference to this affair. It is noticeable 
that all these correspondents, without exception, take 
the side of “ Let Right be Done,” and that no single 
voice has yet been raised to defend the action of the 
Council. The policy of the Council and its supporters— 
presuming that such exist—appears to corsist in assum- 
ing absolute indifference, in the hope, doubtless, that the 
matter, after some comment, may eventually be allowed 
drop. Whether it does so or not depends on ourselves 

one. 

Ido not know whether the evidence in the case is 
correctly stated by “ Let Right be Done,” or not. All I 
can say is, that his account presents so formidable an 
array of facts in support of his assertion that a glaring 
miscarriage of justice has taken place, as to imperatively 
call for some action in the matter. Yet for all these 
weeks it has been allowed to circulate without a syllable 
of contradiction, and, though another meeting of Council 
has taken place since its publication, and another report 
of the Registration Committee has been read, the matter 
does not seem to have been even mentioned. 

It must be remembered that the allegations of “ Let 
Right be Done ” are by no means confined to the question 
as to whether a certain practitioner did, or did not, 
commit a most disgraceful offence. They reflect not a 
little pe the intelligence and conscientiousness of the 
Council collectively, and they reflect very seriously in- 
deed on the personal honour of one of its foremost 
members. If the case is allowed to drop without further 
light being thrown on it, it cannot fail to leave a most 
unfavourable impression regarding the Council. he 
inference, to many minds—probably to most— will un- 
doubtedly be that the facts as stated by “ Let Right be 
Done” are substantially, if not absolutely,.correct, an 
that “some undiscovered reason ” really HAS existed for 
shielding the offender. 

The members of the profession can themselves prevent 
the affair being left in its present unsatisfactory com 
dition. All that is needed is to combine and act. An 
the first step undoubtedly is, by signing the requisition 
to the President, for which “Let Right be Done 
quests signatures in The Veterinary Record of July 14th, 
to secure a special general meeting to consider the case. 
Any member may do this, and, at the same time, reserve 
his final judgment regarding the case till after 4 1° 
investigation has taken place. And every member 0us 
to do it, whether he is inclined to credit the assertions © 
this anonymous assailant of the Council or not. 
assertions have never been contradicted, and, unless they 
are satisfactorily disproved, the Council cannot retain 
the confidence of the profession. —Yours faithfully, 


18 Gayton Road, W. Roger CLARKE, M.B.C.V:5. 
Hampstead, N.W., Aug. 8. 
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